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A GLIMPSE INTO PREHISTORIC OREGON 

By Ellen Condon McCoraack 



PREFACE 

In preparing this sketch our principal source of information 
has been the chapter on the Willamette Sound from "The Two 
Islands," *by Professor Condon, but we are also indebted for 
facts and suggestions to the following publications: Dana's 
Geology, Chamberlain and Salisbury's Geology, a publication 
by Professor Osborn of Columbia University, The Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica and the writings of John Fiske, George 
Kennan and others. 

INTRODUCTION 

The children of modern Egypt, Persia, India and other 
nations of antiquity, while studying the history of their coun- 
try, find a rich background of centuries of historic life which 
they are taught to reverence. 

The children of modern Europe, too, have a priceless heritage 
in their historic relations to classic Greece and Rome. But the 
children of the New World find but little of this historic back- 
ground as part of their nation's life. While we of the North- 
west have least of all, for we even lack the unique chapter of 
Colonial history of which our Eastern States are so justly 
proud. 

In order to supplement their usual study of history, The Ore- 
gon Historical Society wishes to offer to the schools of our state 
a few sketches of Oregon's geological history, that, while the 
children of the Orient are studying the growth of dynasties and 
pyramids built by the power of the few and degradation and 
oppression of the many; the children of the Northwest may 
be studying some of the long rich chapters of its ancient life 
and the upbuilding of its mountains. While the children of 
Europe are learning of the rise and fall of kingdoms, so inter- 
woven with the hatred, jealousies and crimes of ambitious 
men and women ; the children of the Northwest may be peer- 
ing into the mysteries of God's creation and noting the rise and 



•The revised edition of "The Two Islands" bears the title, "Oregon 
Geology." 
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fall of continents, the upbuilding of our majestic snowpeaks 
and the evolution of our forest life. 

This change of historic background is not offered as a sub- 
stitute but as a compensation. And yet, it has its advantages. 
Do you cavil as to the result on character? If the mind of 
man grows by what it feeds upon, the experiment may result, 
as is hoped by some, in the development of a nobler race, whose 
children have minds of breadth, purity and poise caught by 
breathing the atmosphere of the spirit of creation. 

The thoughts of those interested in this plan have naturally 
turned to the writings of Professor Condon and, in order to 
carry out their wish, the wellspring or source from which the 
material for this sketch has been largely drawn is the chapter 
on The Willamette Sound from Professor Condon's "Two 
Islands." But such additions have been made as will farther 
adapt it to the study of the boys and girls of Oregon. 



PARTI 

Long ago the climate of the northern part of the earth began 
to grow cold. And for a time it seemed to grow colder and 
colder until almost all of its land was covered by a sheet of ice. 
Of course the. grass and shrubs and trees quietly fled before this 
ice sheet. Then the horse and camel and reindeer and all other 
herb-eating animals had to follow their food or die from cold 
and hunger. But when the flesh-eating animals, such as bears 
and tigers, found their prey had gone, they, too, joined the 
army of life ever moving toward the South in front of the 
creeping ice sheet. Sometimes it would be warmer for a while 
and the plants and animals could travel a little further north, 
but the increasing cold was sure to drive them south again. 
This long continued cold has been called the glacial period or 
Age of Ice. 

If now you have a simple map of Oregon and Washington 
(your geography map will do), you can trace the rivers and 
the mountains and see the country better as we talk. You see 
Oregon is nestled in between the high mountains and the warm 
Pacific Ocean and so was not covered by the great ice sheet. 
But it was high and dry with its coast line several miles further 
west than now; and with many snow-covered mountains and 
long rivers of solid ice, or glaciers, winding from the mountain 
tops far down to the valleys. 

After thousands of years, when this age of ice was passing 
away, we find our Pacific Coast was slowly sinking, while the 
waters of the sea were creeping higher and higher until all of 
our coast valley lay drowned beneath the ocean. The Pacific 
Ocean pushed the waters of the lower Columbia further and 
still further inland until after a long period of time they stood 
three hundred feet or more higher at the mouth of the Wil- 
lamette than they do today. From the present site of Astoria 
to near that of St. Helens the old Columbia became a grand 
entrance channel, from five to twenty miles in width and eighty 
miles or more in length, broad and deep enough to float the 
greatest fleet of battleships. 

It is doubtful if the Columbia river itself ever received more 
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water from the mountains than it did at this time, for its numer- 
ous tributaries were fed by many melting glaciers still lingering 
from the age of ice. In some places where the river gorge 
was narrow, as at the Cascades, the waters must have been 
very deep. While beyond The Dalles, near the mouth of the 
Des Chutes, there was a large "lake like extension of the 
river" where this great volume of water could quietly write its 
own history, for here it deposited layer after layer of sediment 
in which it carefully buried the bones and teeth of the animals 
that roamed on its shores or were washed down from the 
mountains when this lake stood over two hundred and fifty 
feet above the present surface of the Columbia. At this 
time, too, the Walla Walla Valley and the Valley of the Yaki- 
ma were flooded and were writing other chapters of the same 
old history. 

If the encroachment of the sea crowded back the Columbia 
until it produced such high water in Eastern Oregon and 
Washington, what was its effect upon the valley of the Wil- 
lamette ? When the waters stood over three hundred feet above 
their present level at the mouth of the Willamette they evidently 
covered the whole valley from the coast mountains to the 
Cascades and from the Scappoose Mountains on the north, to 
the hills that surround Eugene on the south. And it was a 
beautiful body of water, one hundred and twenty miles in 
length and fifty miles or more in width, for not only was the 
level valley covered but the waters had quietly climbed the 
lower slopes of the foothills until they stood far above the 
present altitude of the church spires of Portland and Salem. 

In the northern part of this Willamette Sound the Chehalem 
Mountains formed a fine wooded island from which could be 
seen the broad bay that covered Tualatin plains, on whose 
waters one might have sailed more than a hundred feet above 
the present towns of Forest Grove and Hillsboro. Across a 
narrow straight from Chehalem was the island of the Dundee 
Hills and from both of these elevations could be seen the great 
expanse of waters and the many distant snowpeaks of the 
Cascade Mountains. Perhaps the largest of these islands was 
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the present Polk County Hills reaching from near Salem north- 
west to Amity. Then there was the island of the Waldo Hills and 
Knox's, Ward's and Peterson's Buttes of Linn County, while 
far to the south there were small low lying islands, the buttes 
of Lane County, and old Spencer towering above them all in 
his solemn dignity. 

We have seen that Oregon still had many glaciers, that were 
remnants of the age of ice. 1 Glaciers, as you know, are only 
slowly moving and solidly frozen rivers. But the waters of a 
river pass swiftly on leaving the larger stones found in their 
pathway, while a glacier slowly reaches out or down and freezes 
to the loose stones as it passes on, making them a part of its 
own frozen mass. When in the progress of its journey it reaches 
warmer waters, a great mass of ice often splits off from the 
front of the glaciers and the iceberg sails away like a phantom 
ship, carrying the frozen load of rocks which it has gathered in 
the heart of the far distant mountains. It was so on the Willam- 
ette Sound. We have no native granite in the valley, but 
throughout its entire length from near Portland and Forest 
Grove to near Eugene, granite boulders, varying from hand 
specimens to the weight of several tons, were dropped into the 
Willamette Sound by melting icebergs. An eminent authority 
assures us that very large boulders found in Yamhill County 
are of British-American type of granite. And these must have 
been carried through Puget Sound across the Columbia Valley 
and into Willamette Sound from some point beyond our north- 
ern boundary. 

PART II 

For ages before the ice period many varieties of the horse 
and camel had made their home in Oregon. But as the climate 
became colder a part of these evidently migrated to South 
America, while it is thought many may have died of some epi- 



i The Eagle Creek Mountains of Wallowa County, the Elk Horn Mountains of 
Baker County, the Stein Mountains of Harney County, all had their glaciers. 
Mt. Hood and the Three Sisters and probably all the high peaks of the Cascade 
Range had their many and diverging glaciers. 
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demic, or have been killed by fierce wolves or other flesh-eating 
animals. From whatever cause our long line American horses 
and camels seem to have entirely disappeared. But in spite of 
the loss of the camel and the horse, some very large animals 
lived on the shores of the Willamette Sound. 

There was a great ground sloth, the Mylodon, whose an- 
cestors had recently come from South America over the newly- 
made Isthmus of Panama. He was larger than the rhinoceros, 
a great, clumsy creature with massive limbs armed with long, 
stout claws. Professor Owen, the English scientist, thought 
that instead of climbing trees, as do his smaller modern rela- 
tives, Mylodon planted himself firmly on his great heels and 
broad, stout tail, then grasped the tree with his strong arms 
and worked and wrestled until the tree was either broken off or 
pulled up by the roots, when he was ready to dine on its juicy 
twigs and leaves. He seems not to have been a very dangerous 
animal and perhapsl could not defend himself against the 
wolves, bears and great cats that must have been so common 
in our Oregon woods. 

There was also a large ancestor of the buffalo, the Broad 
Faced Ox, with horns larger and head wider than the modern 
buffalo, and skull so thick that it left but little room for brains. 
It lived along the Columbia River and undoubtedly roamed in 
herds all over the northwest. 

But perhaps the most common animal around the Willamette 
Sound was the elephant. There were at least two kinds, the 
Mastodon and the Mammoth. The Mastodon was much like 
the elephants we have seen in the circus or menagerie, except 
as to its grinding teeth. It must have found abundant food in 
Oregon, for it lived in part upon the tender shoots of spruce 
and fir trees. But the most interesting of the elephant family 
was the enormous mammoth which is said to have "weighed 
more than twice as much as the largest modern elephant and 
was almost one-third taller." He lived in all parts of North 
America and Europe and some very fine specimens or mum- 
mies, after being kept in cold storage for thousands of years, 
were taken from the ice or frozen ground of Siberia, with not 
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only the skeleton but the muscles, skin and hair all in a fine 
state of preservation. These northern specimens — and perhaps 
all Mammoths — had a mane and a coat of long, dark hair with 
short wool, reddish brown hair beneath. Their ivory tusks 
were of very great length, some of them curving downward 
then out and upward until they formed almost a complete circle. 
It is difficult to see how this circular tusk could be used for 
tearing down branches, twigs and leaves for food or as a 
weapon of warfare, and perhaps this difficulty may partly ac- 
count for the fact that the fantastic circular form has long since 
passed away, while the straighter tusks remain until now. Africa 
is supposed to have been the original home of the elephant and 
our American forms traveled over a land bridge into Europe 
on through Asia and over another land bridge into Alaska. 



PART III 

The limited verdure of the age of ice was a chapter of the 
past, for the climate of the Willamette Sound was warmer and 
the forests even richer and more varied than we find them now. 
We would expect to find grand forests of pine, fir, spruce, red- 
wood, cedar and hemlock trees and against this dark back- 
ground of conifers to see the star-like blossoms and light green 
foliage of the dogwood, the creamy tassels of the ocean spray 
and the golden yellow of the Oregon grape, just as we see 
them now. The islands, too, would have their many grand old 
oaks, their mountain laurels, rhododendrons and flowering cur- 
rants and beneath them all a bright carpet of many flowers. 

Among the birds, too, we should expect to find many of our 
modern friends. The bright oriole with its long pendant nest, 
the many warblers and their sweet songs, the meadow lark with 
notes so full of exultant joy or of tender pathos that, heard in 
our land of long ago, they would almost seem to foreshadow 
the coming of the human soul. 

But was there no human eye to see ? Were there no shelters 
of skins and boughs under the oaks and firs of those picturesque 
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islands? Were no canoes waiting among the willows and the 
maples along the shore while their owners hunted elk and bear 
upon the mountain side? Were the voices of happy children 
never heard across those waters? We do not know. There 
might have been, for it is well known that man lived in South 
America at this time, and it has long been claimed, though per- 
haps not quite proven, that man lived in North America and 
even in California before the time of which we write. While 
Europe has a rich chapter of very ancient human history, tell- 
ing of the "Cave Dwellers," who lived in England, France, 
Belgium and other countries, when this same Mammoth ele- 
phant still lived in Europe and America. 

Let us borrow for a time some of those people who made 
their homes in caves, and in imagination transfer them to 
our Willamette Sound. No scientist will object, for they really 
belong here and this old Oregon was far too beautiful to have 
no human beings hunting in its forests, fishing in its streams 
or building little villages upon its wooded islands. 

But what kind of people were the Cave Dwellers ? We sup- 
pose they must have been savages, but they were certainly a 
very interesting people, — perhaps the ancient ancestors of the 
Eskimos of the far north. They lived in caves because they 
found many caverns already fashioned in the limestone hills of 
Europe. They knew nothing of metals, such as bronze or iron, 
but made their weapons of chipped flint and horn or bone. 
They had spearheads, scrapers and large implements of chipped 
flint. They made lances and bodkins and bone needles and 
used cooking hearths, so we know the women had already 
learned to cook and sew. But they also carved in bone and 
ivory and drew pictures of the Mammoth and the reindeer, the 
horse and ox, and made drawings of fish and flowers. Their 
heads, too, show well-developed brain power, and we know 
their minds must have been quick and active for they were sur- 
rounded by all kinds of fierce, hungry animals, many of them 
larger and stronger than man himself, and yet he held his own 
and prospered while many varieties of those great animals 
have long since become extinct. 
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Let us imagine one of these primitive men standing on some 
eminence and looking out over our beautiful Willamette Sound. 
He sees the long, graceful shore line as it winds in and out of 
the many harbors formed by the submerged valleys of the 
smaller streams. He sees the broad expanse of waters with 
its many picturesque islands. He sees the stately evergreens, 
the great oaks and beautiful flowering shrubs upon the sunny 
hillsides. He sees the grand Cascade Mountains crowned with 
their lofty snowpeaks. But does he. see all this as the Mammoth 
sees it, or does its beauty touch his soul? 

When the earth trembles, as it often does, and loud rumblings 
come from the mountains, what does he think? He looks to- 
ward Mt. Hood in its pure majestic beauty, does he worship the 
mountain, or does his mind rise above and worship its creator ? 
Suddenly he sees white clouds of steam pouring from the 
mountain top, then with violent earthquake and loud explosions, 
he sees showers of glowing cinders and stones and jets of fiery 
liquid hurled far upward into the dense black cloud now spread- 
ing above the mountain. Why does he turn suddenly away 
from the awful grandeur of the scene and throw out his long 
bare arms and lift his eyes to the pure blue sky, where only one 
white cloud is drifting? Is it the dawn of prayer? When later 
on an iceberg comes gliding slowly across the waters, its 
beautiful icy pinnacles glistening in the moonlight, perhaps it 
seems to him the wandering spirit of that snowpeak driven out 
by the wild demon of fire. 

Sometime while digging an excavation through the rich, deep 
soil the old Willamette Sound has left us, some one may find 
the bones and large grinding teeth of the Mammoth elephant, 
and mingled with them may be human bones or human imple- 
ments of chipped flint and a fragment of carving, perhaps even 
a picture of the long-haired Mammoth drawn with flint upon a 
piece of ivory. This discovery would be of great interest to 
scientific men, although it would not surprise them, for it has 
long been considered among the possibilities. But to us who 
are interested in Oregon's history it would open a rich and very 
ancient chapter of human life. 
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You know it was Professor Condon who discovered the Wil- 
lamette Sound, and that he also first described and named it. 
In his book, "The Two Islands," we find these thoughts: 
"That fine old Willamette Sound may, in the days of the Mam- 
moth and the Broad Faced Ox, have welcomed to its scores of 
sheltered harbors, the ancient hunter, who, in his canoe, if he 
had one, floated one hundred feet or more above the present 
altitude of the church spires of Portland and Salem. A few 
more mill races dug, a few more excavations of winter floods, 
more careful search where mountain streams washed their 
trophies to their burial under still waters, and the question, Did 
man, too, live there then ? may be set at rest as it regards the 
Willamette Sound. Oregon does not answer it yet." 



